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after he left us, and none of the great pianists who 
have visited us since has been able to revive it suffi- 
ciently to make a pecuniarily successful tour. Even 
Joseffy is, we are told, not doing well. 

Let us turn for a moment to England, usually 
looked down upon as un-musical, and see the differ- 
ence. .There is hardly a town or city of any size but 
has at least one choral society, and in some cases 
these societies have existed for one and two hundred 
years. The nearest resemblance to an English Choral 
Society in this country is the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston; but the singing of this body 
(confessedly the most able in this country), even at 
its best, sounds rough and unfinished to ears accus- 
tomed to the unfailing precision, delicate " nuances," 
and unforced power of the finest English societies. 
And the interest taken in this society is purely local. 
The craziest upholder of America's musical preten- 
sions will hardly dare to claim that the local success 
of a single society proves the musical taste of the na- 
tion. What, then, must be our decision? Alas, in 
view of these facts, and in spite of the pretty speeches 
made to us by our foreign musical visitors (and they 
dearly love to tickle our self-love with sweet phrases), 
we must conclude that we are not yet a musical, nor 
even a music-loving, nation. 

Moreover, against these pretty speeches publicly 
made must be considered some private speeches from 
these same flattering foreigners not so complimentary. 
When a great composer, after conducting one of 
our principal orchestras through a composition of his 
own, confided to a friend that they had "played it 
like pigs," he probably spoke in a moment of irrita- 
tion and rather more strongly than circumstances 
warranted. When Essipoff complained that her 
audiences in this country " froze her " so that she 
could not do herself full justice, she perhaps betrayed 
an unnecessary and abnormal amount of sensitive- 
ness. When a certain fine French tenor, after deliver- 
ing most artistically and exquisitely a difficult and 
dangerous recitative to a silent house and bringing 
down uproarious applause by a high C, decided that 
he was singing to an " audience of fools " and declared 
that " if all they wanted was high notes they should 
have them," he undoubtedly made a hasty judgment 
and an unwise resolution — the latter, certainly, as he 
left this country with his voice seriously injured by 
the strain he had put upon it. But it may, perhaps, 
be worth while to weigh these private utterances of 
our foreign visitors against their public ones, and 
lower our national "bumptiousness" far enough to 
draw a just conclusion from them. 

And that conclusion is this : — that we certainly are 
not yet a musical nation, although there is no reason 
why we may not become so. The necessary elements 
are here, but they are as yet uncombined. Happily, 
however, the careful student already sees the stirring 
of that " little leaven" which may eventually leaven 
the whole lump ; and, fifty years from now, we may 
proudly and justly answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion which heads this article. 
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the strength of the reports 
of the almost fabulous profits 
made by New York picture, im- 
porters, an enterprising English 
dealer who buys on long credit 
recently landed here with a sup- 
ply of paintings by modern Brit- 
ish artists, on which he hoped to 
realize in time to meet his obligations to their owners. 
The enterprise was a failure, and the adventurous 
stranger went home a wiser and a poorer man. New 
York picture buyers know next to nothing about Eng- 
lish artists, the best of whom, indeed, hold their works 
at higher prices than importers could well afford to 
pay for them and make the modest few hundred per 
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cent, profit with which they could reasonably be 
satisfied. One of these days, however, when our 
wealthy connoisseurs set the fashion, there will be a 
demand here for the works of the best English artists. 
The rage for the products of the French realistic 
school must have nearly spent its force. When the 
time for English paintings does come they will be 
duly puffed and advertised and sold by the same 
dealers who now pooh-pooh them, and there will be 
no room for the English dealer to come over here 
and take the honest crust of bread out of the mouth 
of the worthy American (or naturalized) citizen. 

* 

* * 

At the Gilbert sale at Leavitt's recently, there were 
some reasonably good paintings of the modern Eng- 
lish school. There was also what was called a Turner 
put in a place of honor, but it was so palpably a fraud 
that it deceived nobody. 

* 

* * 

Edward Manet, the French " impressionist" who 
has made some mark in his own country by his defi- 
ance of nearly every rule in his profession, has sent 
to this cit/ a picture he calls " The Execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian," which is on exhibition in a 
basement at the corner of Broadway and Eighth street. 
It can hardly be called great except as regards its 
size — it is about nine feet long by eight and a half 
feet high — and its pretensions, the dimensions of 
which are unlimited. Manet was a pupil of Gleyre, 
who told him, years ago, that he was destined to be- 
come the " Michael Angelo of bad art." He may be 
said to have reached at last that distinction, and it is 
but fitting that he should bring with him, as he does, 
a certificate from Zola, the Dickens of bad literature. 
The author of " L'Assommoir" says, " I assert that 
this canvas is truly the flesh and blood of the painter," 
which I am not prepared to deny, never having had 
the privilege of seeing this extraordinary incarnation. 
" It is he and nothing but he," continues Zola, which 
is an assertion that may be accepted in this country 
without reservation, for certainly on this side of the 
Atlantic we have nothing to conflict with the 
claim that it is entirely unique. " It will remain the 
most characteristic example of his talent as well as 
the highest type of his power," his panegyrist goes 
on to say, clenching the Michael Angelo prophecy 
and accounting satisfactorily for the oft-repeated re- 
fusal of the Salon to admit Manet's works. 



The portrait of the Prince of Wales, by Bastien- 
Lepage, which is to be exhibited at the Paris Salon 
next year, has required no less than eighteen sittings. 
Henry VIII. gave Holbein only half that number for 
his famous historical portrait, and fretted exceedingly 
over that. I think it was Copley who, after taking 
seventy sittings from a lady whose portrait he was 
painting, left the room, and, turning the canvas with 
its face to the wall, told her not to look at it; of 
course she did look, but it was only to find that the 
artist had painted out the entire picture. 



If Mrs. Butler, the now famous painter of " The 
Roll Call," fails in the matter of detail in her promised 
picture of the " Charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Waterloo," it will not be from want of assistance from 
The London World, whose, editor is full of sugges- 
tions to that lady. He reminds her that after the 
Peace of 1814 there were many changes in the uni- 
forms in the British army, and cautions her against 
the errors of some brilliant artists who have entirely 
forgotten this significant fact, and have drawn their 
men of 181 5 in the coats and accoutrements of 18 14. 
Byron, too, made a mistake in his famous lines corKP 
cerning Waterloo. They were written something 
more than half a century before the invention of the 
telephone, yet in the midst of the "revelry by night" 
at the famous Richmond Ball of Brussels, " the open- 
ing roar," and "the distant knell" of the firing cannon 
(the nearest of which were at Frasne or on the 
Fleurus road, each twenty miles distant or more), 
were plainly heard by the young lady in satin and the 
Black Brunswicker. Mrs. Butler is also warned not 
to make the Life Guards as trim and clean as they look 
nowadays, when all glorious in scarlet and burnished 
steel they trot down Pall Mall, to the detightof the 
children and the nursemaids ; for the effect of the 



night's drenching rain upon the day of Waterloo must 
have caused them to be bespattered up to the waist. 
It is further to be remembered that their gills must not 
be too rosy, for the men had not shaved for some time. 
Finally Mrs. Butler is told that she must be careful 
how she represents the field itself ; for Waterloo as it 
is now is not by any means as it was then. In making 
the Lion Mount, so much soil was dug away as to alter 
quite the aspect of the surface. How Mrs. Butler is 
to get over this little difficulty the friendly editor 
does not say. I hope that she will come out right ; 
but if, in spite of all these useful hints and her own 
experience, she should stick in the dreadful mud of 
Waterloo, of course she has only to call upon the 
friendly editor to be extricated from the dilemma. 

* 

* * 

Somewhere in Hoboken, I have been told, there is 
a picture factory where the gaudily-framed daubs in 
oil, such as are hawked outside the Stock Exchange 
and are sold at auction-rooms in country towns, and 
in some city ones too, are made by the wholesale and 
packed in dozens by the crate all ready for market. 

* 

* * 

The modus operandi, according to my informant, is 
to get a good painting by an artist of reputation, repro- 
duce the drawing in outline by means of a stencil 
plate, and after the coloring has been mechanically 
worked in by a journeyman, have the whole thing 
touched up by a painter of talent, who generally 
happens to be some broken-down Italian or German 
artist. The forged name of the painter of the origi- 
nal picture completes the canvas, which is then ready 
for framing. I have tried in vain to locate the fac- 
tory. That there really is such a place, however, I 
have never doubted, for there is a uniformity in the 
badness of the work which betrays unmistakably the 
inspiration of some directing master mind. George 
Augustus Sala, in his "Travels in Cawdor Street," 
gives an amusing account of a manufacturer of pic- 
tures, and the following note, published in a London 
paper as having been recently received by an English 
artist from a man in a Yorkshire town, shows that 
the business still flourishes in England : 

" Dear Sir, — I am in want of an artist -who is good in figuer 
and animals for which I am willing to pay 406/. and materials per 
annum for his seryices of six hours per day could you recommend 
this to any of your acquaintances. He must be of Equal merit to 
yourself. I keep three artists constantly employed in .one of my 
studios. — Wating your kind repjy. 

I remain Yours Respectfully, ■ ." 



Mr. W. J. Linton, the engraver, remains urt- 
crushed. In no way discouraged by the perhaps un- 
duly severe lashing he received from the press for 
his somewhat too candid utterances in The Atlantic 
Monthly concerning the new school of wood en- 
gravers, he announces his intention to return to the 
charge in a brochure "for the instruction of reviewers 
and the public." I confess to some sympathy with 
Mr. Linton in his late encounter, and could but regret 
that he should, having so much right on his side, 
have put himself so wofully in the wrong as he did 
by his invidious personalities and intemperate periods. 
In the magazine-art of to-day there is doubtless 
abundant room for criticism. Still I am by no means 
prepared to say that we should forswear all but old- 
fashioned line engravings for magazine illustrations. 
But I do believe that the old style of cutting the 
block is the most satisfactory for general results. In 
reproducing sketches in charcoal or pencil some ad- 
mirable effects have been obtained in both Harper's 
and Scribner's magazines by the methods to which 
Mr. Linton so strenuously objects, and under certain 
conditions these methods are often effectively em- 
ployed for general subjects of illustration, but when 
the engraver goes to the extent of trying to imitate 
on the block the " dabby" effects of the extremists of 
the Munich school of painters the result is a palpable 
failure. It can only be a matter of time — and a very 
little time at that — when such wretched travesties of 
art as the putty-nosed maiden whose portrait accom- 
panies the poem " Blossoms" in the December num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine are consigned to oblivion, 
and we shall all wonder how a great publishing house 
which has contributed marvels in fine book illustra- 
tions should ever have tolerated such puerile 
affectations. 

Montezuma. 



